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The vanished cultures of Luristan, 
Mannai and Urartu 

E. D. PHILLIPS 


Of the three peoples discussed below, the Urartians, the Mannaeans and 
the makers of the Luristan bronzes (whoever they were), the two first 
do appear in written history, namely the records of Assyrian conquest, 
but the last survive only as the makers of a great number of objects, 
discovered by Lur tribesmen and sold to dealers of antiquities during this 
century. It was of course only in the last century that the Assyrian cunei¬ 
form yielded its secrets; and our knowledge of all three is therefore modern 
and as yet fragmentary. All three are in fact lost peoples, whose vague 
features are just beginning to emerge through the mists of antiquity. 
Archaeology can indeed provide facts from which reputable hypotheses can 
be built up; but in all three cases archaeology has been bedevilled in a 
number of ways. There has been no scientific excavation of a Luristan 
bronze site; Mannaean sites are just beginning to come under the spade, 
the Ziwiye treasure having been discovered clandestinely; and Urartian 
sites, from their geography, lie on the frontiers of Turkey, Iran and 
Russia and tend to fall in areas of military security, with all that that 
signifies in the world of today. 

The region now called Luristan and those once known to the 
Assyrians as Mannai and Urartu all belong to the great stretch 
of rugged highland that rises steeply to the east and north of 
Mesopotamia. Here parallel ranges of mountains run north-west¬ 
ward from the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf to form the 
western edge of the Iranian plateau, and continue afterwards in a 
westerly direction through Armenia into Anatolia. All parts of 
the highland have much in common to contrast them with the 
hot and fertile plains of Mesopotamia, where in ancient times 
irrigation from the great rivers supported a dense population 
and great cities. The climate is much cooler, indeed extremely 
cold in winter, there is more rainfall, and the cultivable areas are 
mostly small and light in soil, and except in certain favoured 
places much less rewarding to any irrigation that may be possible. 
The population is therefore much sparser and much more mobile, 
and has in most periods of history been ready enough to make 
raids into Mesopotamia. 

On the Fringes of the Mesopotamian Empires 

The peoples of Luristan, Mannai and Urartu in such a geographi¬ 
cal situation all owed something to the great civilizations of 
Sumer, Babylonia and Assyria, but each had its own culture, 
which was not merely a provincial or barbarous version of the 
Mesopotamian. We shall be concerned with their histories from 
the later part of the 2nd millennium BC onward for some centu¬ 
ries, until they merge with the history of the Persian Empire. 
Though the best known remains in all three regions belong to 
these centuries, the highland cultures of this period are the result 
of widespread migrations and conflicts which had involved the 
whole of Western Asia in the 2nd millennium. These earlier 
disturbances claim our attention first. 

During the 2nd millennium the long process began by which 
Indo-European peoples from the northern steppes beyond the 
Caucasus established themselves about Western Asia, Iran and 
northern India. Their earliest pressure perhaps drove some of the 
native peoples of the mountains to migrate or infiltrate and 


sometimes to come as invaders into Mesopotamia and northern 
Syria, even in the 3rd millennium. The Indo-Europeans then 
drove their way through these peoples, drawing many of them 
in their train as subjects or allies, and appeared themselves 
early in the 2nd millennium as invaders and conquerors in the 
Near East. For the first half of the millennium the highlanders 
under Indo-European leadership dominated the older peoples 
of the plains, most of whom were Semites. The most powerful 
of these Indo-Europeans were the Hittites who ruled Anatolia, 
and later extended their dominion over northern Syria, but 
their connection with our three cultures is not direct, unless 
more Hittite influence was felt in Urartu than has so far appeared. 
Two other peoples are directly relevant, namely the Kassites from 
the Zagros mountains in the region of Luristan, and the Hurrians, 
who spread from regions further north, particularly from Armenia. 

Both were themselves native peoples of the highland, and 
spoke languages which were not Indo-European, but belonged 
to a group sometimes loosely called Caucasian, once widespread 
but later surviving only in the Caucasus. They were led by Indo- 
European aristocracies small in numbers but great in energy and 
achievement. They were the first to use the horse in war to draw 
the light chariot with spoked wheels. Indo-European names of 
gods at least appear among the Kassites, and of gods and rulers 
much more obviously among the Hurrians, in whom this element 
was clearly stronger. In both cases the names reveal the Indie 
branch of the Indo-European family, of which the main body 
moved through Iran to conquer northern India. 

The Kassites were already dangerous enemies of Babylon by 
the 17th century in the time of Hammurabi’s successors, and at 
the end of the 16th they had established their own dynasty there. 
This lasted until 1171 BC, longer than any other domination 
of the mountaineers, and never lost touch with its original home 
in Luristan. During their rule the Kassites formed a military 
caste keenly interested in horses and somewhat separate from 
the ordinary population. In their time Babylon was the least of 
the major powers, and little achievement is recorded of them, 
but in any case their memory was not cherished by the Baby¬ 
lonians. 

The Hurrians on the other hand were at their height as active 
as any other power. Their states in northern Mesopotamia and 
Syria under the chief of them, the kingdom of Mitanni, endured 
until the 14th century. The Mitannian kings, ruling from their 
capital at Wassuganni on the Khabur, fought for a time on equal 
terms with the Egyptians who were pressing northward through 
Syria under the Eighteenth Dynasty, and for a time they held 
Assyria in subjection. On their northern frontier they were at 
first equally successful against the third partly Indo-European 
power, the Hittites. But in the 14th century their realm was 
destroyed from opposite sides by the Hittites and the resurgent 
Assyrians. They never again formed a state of their own in the 
lowlands. 

Thereafter until the early years of the 12th century the Near 
East was dominated by four great powers who achieved a 
certain equilibrium, the Egyptian and Hittite empires in the 
west and the Assyrian and Kassite Babylonian kingdoms in the 
east. This international order was finally broken by a new wave 
of migration from the north, set in motion by further Indo- 
European peoples but involving others, which left Assyria and 
Babylonia intact, but overthrew the Hittites in their homeland, 
and ended the Egyptian empire in Asia. In Central Anatolia the 
Indo-European Phrygians from Thrace became the dominant 
people, but on the southern edge and in northern Syria small 
states persisted which still used the Hittite language for some 
purposes, as their kings’ names show, and which counted some 
remnants of the Hurrians among their subjects. They and the 
Phrygians further north were the western neighbours of Urartu. 
They were eventually destroyed by the expanding power of 
Assyria. 

The growth of the Assyrian power was in one aspect a strong 
reaction against the earlier dominance of the highland peoples. 
Assyrian records tell of highland campaigns with a particular 
pride and give much detail. They are in fact the main source 
of historical information on the peoples of Mannai and Urartu 
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during our period, though they have little to say of Luristan. 
Urartian inscriptions are much more difficult to interpret and 
are much fewer, but they do reveal that the Urartians were a 
Hurrian people. The Urartians were mostly no doubt descended 
from Hurrians who had never left Armenia, but they must have 
recognized their kinship with the Hurrian elements further 
south and have received support from these when they attempted 
to dominate the remnants of the Hittite states and northern Syria. 

The Urartians are still the best known, as they are the most 
important, of our three peoples. But now the pace of discovery 
is quickening in Iran, which until this generation had been little 
explored for remains of our period, except in the area of ancient 
Elam in the extreme south-west. The native peoples of its 
western highlands are beginning to be revealed in their own 
homes. We are learning more of their interaction with yet 
other Indo-European invaders, the creative Medes and Persians 
and the destructive Cimmerians and Scythians, whose movements 
decided the history of the 1st millennium, in the highlands at 
first, and later throughout Western Asia. This is the background 
to the archaeological discoveries made in the region, which 
will now be described. 

Herdsmen and Bronze-workers of Luristan 

Among the several distinct regions of the Iranian plateau Luristan 
in the southern Zagros Mountains has become famous during the 
last thirty years for the peculiar bronze-work which will be our 
primary interest here. Though they have affinities with other 
metal-work, the Luristan bronzes in their full development seem 
to be peculiar to this one region. The first problem for archaeo¬ 
logists and historians of art is to date them and to decide who 


made them; the second, to explain why they should be confined 
to Luristan and its immediate neighbourhood, except for a few 
stray specimens which might be exports. There are also the 
questions of the foreign influences that they show and of the 
influence which their style in turn exercised on the art of nomad f j 
peoples often far from Iran. Lastly there is another class of 2 
bronzes from Luristan executed in a different manner and ap¬ 
parently having a purely religious significance. 

Most of the Luristan bronzes were found in graves belonging 
to large cemeteries in the upland plains and in the valleys 
among the Zagros to the south of the well-known route that 
runs from Baghdad through Kirind and Kermanshah to Hamadan, 
the ancient Ecbatana, and northern Iran. The first were discov¬ 
ered accidentally in 1928 by a Lur tribesman working in his 
field. When they proved to be valuable antiquities, the Lurs, 
living in difficult country and famous for robbery and violence, 
easily kept the supply entirely in their own hands. They discov¬ 
ered more and more graves by prodding the ground with rods 
about three feet long at likely places near springs and ancient 
settlements, until they struck the covering slabs of stone below. 
Naturally they rifled the graves without any scientific supervision, 
and perfectly destroyed most of the evidence apart from the 
bronzes themselves. 

In such circumstances no map can be attempted to show the 
distribution of sites. The area from which the typical bronzes came 
lies to the south of Kermanshah, Harsin and Nihavand, on the 
plains of Khava, Dilfan and Alishtar, further west in the plains 
of Hulailan and Turkhan, and generally in the basin of the river 
Saidmarreh as it flows through the gorges of the region called 
Pish-i-Kuh into Khuzistan. Similar bronzes, but of more archaic 
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Luristan , Mannai and Urartu 
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ASSYRIA BABYLONIA 


Kassites under Indie rule begin to be dangerous to Babylon 
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Iranian tribes begin to move through Iran. Earliest Luristan bronzes} 


Shalmaneser hi fighting Medes near Hamadan, 836 
Median power steadily growing 

Cimmerians with Medes in the Zagros. Late Luristan bronzes? 
cyaxares, reigning in Media, drives Scythians back north 


cyrus. King of Persia, defeats Medes, 550 


character, come from Pairavand, north-west of Nihavand. Far 
down the Saidmarreh near its junction with the Kashgan in the 
plain of Kuh-i-Dasht, the ruins of a temple, this time properly 
excavated, on the hill of Surkh-i-Dum yielded bronzes of a differ¬ 
ent type and of great interest. 

The graves were shallow and of various shapes, some square, 
some rectangular, some more rounded, some of a long oval form. 
They were usually less than one metre wide and seldom more 
than two long. They were walled with vertical slabs of stone 
or with smaller stones, and roofed with two or more large 



Fragment of a Luristan bronze (left), showing head and part of the body 
of an ibex. Comparison with the Scythian-style gold ibex from Ziwiye 
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TIGLATH-PILESER III 745-727 
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ASSURBANIPAL 668-626 

Fall of Nineveh 612 

End of Assyrian Empire 606 

New Babylonian Empire until Persian conquest in 539 


slabs according to size and shape. In the shorter graves the 
skeletons were in crouching position, in the longer laid out at 
full length. Exceptionally, very large graves contained several 
skeletons, even twenty or more, laid cross-wise in a row, and 
according to some reports, the skeletons of horses. Sometimes 
skeletons were in great jars laid horizontally, a form of burial 
known also from Transcaucasia. These varieties of burial seem 
to have been determined by local circumstances and cannot 
be arranged in a chronological sequence. None were so elaborate 
as to deserve the title of royal tombs. 



(right) suggests that Luristanian bronze work may have had some in¬ 
fluence on the Scythian animal style. (1, 2) 


SHALMANESER III, 858-824 
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The contents of the tombs were all of the most portable 
pi 13 ■ kind. The pottery was little different from that of neighbouring 
14 parts of Iran during the same period: yellowish-grey vases and 
pots, particularly pots with long spouts painted in black with 
geometric or animal designs. Of the bronzes a high proportion 
were ornamental trappings for horses or chariots, often repre¬ 
senting horses and other hoofed animals, wild or tame. These 
would be the remains of a people of herdsmen and horsebreeders 
who had few settlements and little agriculture. They could have 
lived very much as the modern Lurs, who live as herdsmen in 
tents of black goatskin, practising a little cultivation but regu¬ 
larly moving with their animals and gear between winter and 
summer pastures at different altitudes. Transhumance, as this 
mode of life is called, has always been common in Iran and in 
eastern Caucasia, and differs only in degree from the full nomadism 
of the wide steppes. 

The Bronzes 

Though the swords, daggers and vessels differ little from those 
found in neighbouring regions, the ornamental bronzes are 
unique, and the animal decoration of axe-heads and whetstone- 
handles at least distinctive. To assume that stylization of animal 
and human figures increased with time is natural but risky. 

Horses’ bits are of two fundamental kinds. Those with mouth¬ 
pieces in two links, and cheek-pieces which are simple vertical 
pi 5 bars with ring-attachments, are like those used by other horsemen 
or charioteers outside Luristan. Peculiar to Luristan are those 
which consist of a heavy mouth-bar in one piece and of cheek- 
pieces most elaborately worked. Some of the cheek-pieces are 
pi 3 in the natural forms of horses, bulls, sheep, deer or other animals; 

6 others represent these with wings or human heads, or more 

7 fantastic animals with a head at either end of their backs. More 
elaborate still are compositions of figures, sometimes in a square 
or oblong frame, in which a hero like the Babylonian Gilga- 

pl 4 mish grasps and masters two beasts symmetrically disposed on 
/ 3 either side of him, or again stands glaring on the back of a horse, 
or rides with bent bow in a chariot drawn by fantastic long-legged 
lions. Rein-guides for chariots are also known, which show 
some of these motifs in square or round frames, the latter often 
made by the curving horns of a ram. 

But the strangest ornaments are the tubular figures or finials. 
pi 9 The tubular figures often represent a bearded god or a goddess of 
fertility holding her breasts. The finials, like some of the pin¬ 
heads, once more represent a hero mastering beasts, but the 
development is much more fantastic. The hero and beasts 
sometimes appear to be fused into one, or the hero may grow a 
pi 10 second face at the navel and a third at the groin, or he may 
11 dwindle into a pole, or vanish into a space, across which the beasts 
confront one another heraldically. Pendants in animal form are 



Bronze bit of a type peculiar to Luristan, consisting of a single ridged bar 
and two cheekpieces. These represent a horned god holding two human¬ 
faced bulls—perhaps a native variant of the legend of Gilgamish. (3) 


usually more realistic. There are also curious amulets in the 
shape of human hands, as in Transcaucasia. 

The whetstone-handles are in the form of heads of lions, 
rams, deer or ibex, sometimes with long necks. The axe-heads 
seem to develop from ancient Mesopotamian types. Some have 
remarkably long tubular haft-holes or sockets, and some have 
blades set crosswise as in adzes, again a Mesopotamian feature. 

The backs of the sockets are decorated with digitations, rows pi 2 
of finger-like spikes which in later specimens are fashioned into 
animals’ heads. Sometimes complete animal figures appear on 
the backs of the sockets or on the borders of the blades. Some¬ 
times the blades are modelled at the root so that they appear 
to be spat out of an animal’s mouth. Some are semi-circular 
with two large holes at the sides, some are crescent-shaped, and 
some droop on their upper borders and have cutting edges that 
retreat, so as to be quite unpractical if they were used as weapons 
or tools. More difficult to classify are pleasantly naturalistic 
figures such as that of a naked goddess holding her breasts and 
supporting an ibex on her head, various vessels which are decor- pi 12 
ated with hunting scenes very much in the Assyrian manner, or a f 4 
little figure of a man holding two puppies on leads fastened j 
round his waist. Mesopotamian influence is shown in a bronze 
dagger which is exactly like a Sumerian gold dagger discovered 
at Ur. Now and then there are such imports as a bronze bowl 
of much earlier date inscribed in the name of King Shargalisharri pi 22 
of Akkad (2233-2208 BQ and weapons inscribed with Babylon¬ 
ian kings’ names, perhaps presents to native chiefs who had 
served as mercenaries. Direct traces of Assyrian contact are rare. 

Among the pins from the graves are some with large disk- pi 8 

shaped heads adorned with repousse work and not pierced 16 
through like the typical bronzes. These, and certain round or 18 
straight-sided plaques suitable to be plates on belts or quivers, 19 
were found much more abundantly among the ruins of the temple 
at Surkh-i Dum. The faces, figures and scenes shown seem to 
belong to the Aryan religion introduced by the Iranian Medes 
and Persians, if not to the earlier, perhaps Indie, form practised 
by the Kassite nobility. It is possible that these two kindred 
stocks and their cultures overlapped for a time in Luristan. 

The figures on one quiver-plate have been interpreted as 
a hierarchy of the Indie deities Mithra and Varuna, Indra the 
storm-god, the Maruts his followers and the Nasatya twins, 
who are certainly known among the Mitanni. In other plates the pi 20 
Magian priests appear with their sacred barsoms , wands made 
of bound twigs of tamarisk, and the round face of the solar god 
Mithra is figured with his animal attribute the lion, and his 
sacrificial victim the bull. A silver plaque, no doubt of later date, pi 17 
even shows the birth of the Zoroastrian high god Ahura Mazda 
and of his twin the devil Ahriman from the primeval hermaphro¬ 
dite deity Zurvan, the embodiment of endless time. pi 23 

Who Were the Makers? 

It is tempting to believe, with some scholars, that the original style 
and themes of ornament on the horse-trappings and finials is 
that of the Kassites, late in the 2nd millennium, when they 
returned to their mountains. They could have picked up from 
their long stay in Mesopotamia the conceptions of the beast¬ 
mastering heroes Gilgamish and Eabani, and of the great goddess 
Ishtar and the Tree of Life. Their leading families may have 
concentrated themselves in the area where the bronzes are found. 

The disks and plaques of Surkh-i-Dum should on the whole be 
later than this, because of their Iranian character, for the Iranian 
branch of the Aryans is not now supposed to have entered Iran 
before the 10th century. If, as is now increasingly believed, the 
Aryans of both branches arrived by way of Caucasia, the affinities 
of the swords and daggers and of the pendants and amulets 
with Transcaucasian types would be a natural result. 

These affinities suggest that the earliest Medes and Persians, 
and after them those Cimmerians who, as we shall see, went 
south-eastward into Iran, were the makers of some of the bronzes 
or at any rate customers of local smiths who met their demand. 

The Scythian style of the northern steppes likewise owes some¬ 
thing to Luristan in such things as animal-shaped whetstone- 
handles and animal representations in which the extremities 
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Luristanian situla, or drinking vessel , in bronze repousst, of about 
Soo BC. The scene , a hunter pursuing an eagle± shorn strong Assyrian 
influence. (4, j) 


turn into the heads of animals or birds. These features could 
have been picked up by the Scythians during their stay in 
Western Asia and carried back north of the Caucasus. Something 
of the style of the typical bronzes reappears oddly as far west as 
Etruria and as far east as Tibet and the Ordos desert of north 
China, by what routes of transmission it is fascinating to specu¬ 
late. The distinctive art of Luristan comes to an end under the 
Achaemenian Empire of Persia. 

A Buffer State: Mannai and its Troubled History 

The territory called Mannai in Assyrian records, Mana in Urartian, 
and Minni in the Old Testament lay in Persian Azerbaijan 
south of Lake Urmia, and was separated by the northern Zagros 
from Assyria to the west and Urartu to the north-west. The 
Mannaeans, apparently natives of the highland, possessed a little- 
known culture of their own, based on the resources of their 
fertile plains and valleys. The boundaries of Mannai are not 
certainly defined, but its core was the plain south of Lake Urmia 
between the Zagros and the river Djaghata. Its history is insep¬ 
arable from that of north-west Iran, through which the Medes 
and kindred tribes were moving at the time that concerns us. 
No certainly native document or inscription has been found 
among the remains of Mannai, so that this culture, like that 
of Luristan, cannot speak for itself. 

The territory of Mannai was attractive to conquerors. Through¬ 
out our period the rival powers of Urartu and Assyria contended 
for it as a source of tribute if not as an actual province. The 
political history of the Mannaeans, as revealed by written sources, 
consists of the various phases of this struggle, complicated by 
the ever increasing power of the Medes and towards the end 
also by the episode of Scythian domination. 

Under Shalmaneser III the Assyrians, operating in 858 BC 
against Urartu and against Parsuash, west of Lake Urmia, 
entered Mannai, took Zirta, a royal city, and drove out its king 
Ualki. Such warfare continued until the middle of the eighth 
century, when the Assyrians fell into a period of weakness, of 
which the Urartian kings took full advantage. Menuas took and 
garrisoned the capital Meista, on the site now called Tash Tepe, 
and left an inscribed stele to commemorate his conquest. 
Argishti I held Mannai against the Assyrians in continual cam¬ 


paigns and took captive its king Aza. Sarduri II deported many 
of its people to the shores of Lake Van, but was checked in the 
south by the revived power of Assyria under Tiglath-Pileser III. 

We next hear that Iranzu of Mannai, who favoured Assyria, 
was overthrown by his neighbours Bagdatta of Uishdish, Metatti of 
Zikirtu and Tibusina of Andia, all of whose lands lay east of Lake 
Urmia and who were in league with Rusa I of Urartu. The first 
two of these at least have Iranian names, and Andia, which 
extended to the Caspian coast, must have been traversed by the 
incoming Iranian tribes. Iranzu’s son Aza was killed by the 
same party, and replaced by another son, Ullusunu, who was at 
first subservient to Rusa. 

Sargon II of Assyria was determined to assert Assyrian power 
in Mannai. He has left a full account of his eighth campaign dated 
714 BC, which was fought in Mannai and Urartu with this aim. 
His narrative is a main source for the political and economic 
state of these countries at the time. He struck eastward through 
Zamua on the western edge of Media and approached Mannai 
from the south, in order to subdue it and to strike terror into the 
peoples of Parsuash on the west of the lake and of Andia and 
Zikirtu to the east. Ullusunu, who was now favourable to Assyria, 
met him near Messi (Meista) and went down on all fours in 
submission, and a great banquet was held of Mannaeans and 
Assyrians jointly. Sargon then marched round the pastern side of 
the lake, defeating the men of Uishdish, Zikirtu and Andia, who 
had deserted Ullusunu for Rusa, and finally met Rusa himself with 
his allies in a defile of Mt Uaush (Sahend) near the eastern shore. 
Sargon took the great Urartian border-fortress of Ushkaia, seizing 
huge stores of food, and then advanced into Urartu. He gives 
suspiciously large totals of cities destroyed which he even says 
were ‘coundess as the stars of heaven’. It is clear that here, as 
elsewhere in western Iran, there were many fortified towns of 
moderate size and more villages. 

Shortly after this, Rusa was defeated in his northern territory 
by the Cimmerians, and committed suicide. Mannai appears to 
have remained under Assyrian control, except for the region 
round Meista which fell back into Urartian hands. By the time 
of Sargon’s grandson Esarhaddon the situation in Mannai had 
become dangerous for the Assyrians. He had to defeat ‘the 
intractable barbarians of Mannai’, and their ally, the Scythian 
Ishpakai. This is the first definite mention of the Scythians in 
Assyrian records. Mannai is a natural place of arrival for them 
after their advance along the Caspian coast by Derbent and 
Transcaucasia. About the same time the Mannaean Ahsheri, 
a determined foe of Assyria, appears allied with some of the 
Cimmerians under the dangerous Median chief Kashtarit. 
Though the Cimmerians soon left Mannai, some became allies of 
Rusa II against Assyria. Esarhaddon was driven to negotiate with 
another band of Scythians for help. These had occupied Mannai 
under their chief Bartatua, and remained there for the rest of 
Assyrian history, often raiding far and wide, until they were 
finally defeated and driven back across the Caucasus by the 
Medes. 

The next king of Assyria, Assurbanipal, sent his marshal 
against Ahsheri of Mannai, now allied with the Scythians. The 
Assyrians took Izirtu and drove out Ahsheri, who was killed in 
a rising and succeeded by his more compliant son Ualli. Some 
towns were handed back to Assyria. Between Assurbanipal’s 
death and the destruction of Assyria by the Medes the Mannaeans 
are mentioned as Assyrian allies against Babylon. This is their 
last appearance before Mannai falls to the Medes. During this 
time the Scythian horde must have continued to move about the 
countryside as difficult neighbours for the settled cultivators. 

Into this imperfect framework of history we have to fit the 
results of the little excavation that has been carried out in Mannai 
and its neighbourhood. So far the two most notable sites are 
Hasanlu, west of Tash Tepe in the Solduz valley, and Ziwiye 
near the town of Sakkiz. 

Hasanlu: the Golden Bowl 

The mound of Hasanlu contains layers representing occupation 
from neolithic to modern times. For our period the most signi¬ 
ficant area is the citadel, dated from 1000 to 800 BC, which rises 
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from the larger area of the outer town, first settled as a town 
about 2000 BC. The builders of the citadel were a people new to 
the site, who made foundations of stone for walls and large 
buildings, had iron weapons, and used fine grey polished pottery, 
of a type known widely in Iran. The citadel had been surrounded 
by a great wall of sun-dried brick nine feet thick, rising from a 
stone base eight feet high to a probable height of thirty feet. 
The wall was strengthened with large towers and intermediate 
bastions, and had the main gate to the west, flanked by bastions. 
Like the outer town, the citadel contained blackened earth and 
other signs of burning. 

In the area so far excavated the main building was a large 
palace or temple which faced eastward on a front of eighty feet 
on to a paved street and courtyard. It had two storeys, as the 
amount of collapsed brickwork showed. On the ground floor it 
consisted of an east room, linked by a narrow entrance to a west 
room, and a roofed courtyard reaching to the west wall of the 
citadel. The debris on the floor of these rooms, and of small 
storerooms attached, included weapons, pottery, glazed tiles, 
ritual vessels, a bronze stand and two remarkable finds, a cup 
and a bowl. 

The cup was of silver, about eight inches high, and decorated 
with two registers of electrum figures: above, a scene of victory 
with chariots, prisoners and soldiers, below, a lion and a horse 
heraldically opposed and flanked by archers. Quite different 
in style was the bowl of solid gold, eight inches high. It was 
found in a small storeroom attached on the south side to the 
east room, and had evidently fallen from the upper storey, 
along with the bodies of the man who was trying to carry it out 
and of his two armed companions. The three skeletons were 
found crushed by the collapsed wall and roof which had also 
flattened the bowl. The decoration of the bowl is in two registers, 
pi 25 The upper one represents a procession of deities in chariots 
drawn by various animals, met by a priest with a curious hair-cut, 
who is followed by men leading sacrificial animals. The bull 
drawing the leading chariot pours water from his mouth, which 
streams down into a scene on the lower register. The lower 
pi 26 register is not unified, but contains an assortment of divine and 
heroic figures ; the most remarkable is a hero wearing a kilt and 
knuckle-dusters who fights a male monster. The monster emerges 
from a mountain and has a curious curving tail ending in three 
dogs’ heads, on which the water from the divine bull descends. 

It is likely that the art of so rare and elaborate a ritual vessel 
has ancient connections with a wider world than Mannai, and 
that the vessel is more ancient than most of the objects with 
which it was found. In the upper register the bull drawing the 
leading god is like the animal companion of weather-gods in 



Bronze 'knuckleduster' from JLuristan , reminiscent of the Roman 'cestus ’. 
It was held in the closed fist, with the disks projecting between the fingers. 
Another type of'cestus' is worn by the hero in pi. 2j. (6) 
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Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia after 2000 BC, and here it 
sends down a shower. The rays spreading from the head and 
shoulders of the second god are like those that spread from the 
sun-god Shamash in Akkadian art of the 23 rd century BC. The 
crescent-shaped horns of the third god’s head-dress are likewise 
Mesopotamian. In the lower register a female figure rides an 
eagle, as the Sumerian hero Etana did in myth. The goddess riding 
a lion and holding a mirror has the attributes and posture of 
the north Syrian goddess Kubaba. The demon attacked by two 
heroes has a prototype in a Hurrian relief from Tell Halaf in 
north Mesopotamia. The battle between the hero and the monster 
may be connected with a Hurrian myth in which the weather god 
Teshup overcomes a giant man of diorite, begotten by an older 
god, Kumarbi, to destroy him. 

The style shows no late Assyrian influence, but is linear, 
like other styles from Iran to Palestine in the nth and 10th cen¬ 
turies. The light chariots are also typical of the late 2nd millen¬ 
nium. The hair-stvles and dress, male and female, have affinities 
in Iran. Everything suggests that this is an ancient Iranian style 
under Hurrian influence. The enemy who destroyed Hasanlu 
is almost certain to have been Urartian or Assyrian. The ex¬ 
cavators are inclined to believe that it was one of the towns 
conquered by Menuas when Urartu was at its most powerful. This 
would be consistent with everything found, and particularly with 
the lack of Assyrian influence. 

The local and purely native art of Mannai may be illustrated 
by a bronze dish from north-west Iran which has crudely vigorous 
reliefs of a feasting scene with a herd of cattle and a pair of 
fighting horses, and of a lion hunt. There is a certain likeness 
between the Hasanlu bowl and another gold bowl from Kalar 
Dasht, nearer the Caspian, south of the Elburz range and consi¬ 
derably farther east. This has riveted to it three figures of walking 
lions done in a similar vigorous style and marked with the swas- pi 3 3 
tika on the haunch, like the lion on the Hasanlu bowl. At Amlash, 
south-west of the Caspian, two gold goblets were found, adorned 
with figures of animals and monsters. One is engraved above with 
a winged lion attacking a goat, and below with stags separated by 
a palmette. The other has a hunting scene in the upper register 
and a procession of cocks in the lower. The borders between the 
scenes recall those on the Hasanlu bowl, and the style of the fig¬ 
ures might be ancestral to that of some on the Luristan bronzes. 

The Treasure of Ziwiye 

Equally famous with the Hasanlu bowl is the rich treasure 
discovered at Ziwiye in Kurdistan, on the southern edge of 
ancient Mannai, on the spur of a mountain, a position commanding 
the routes east and west between the Djaghata and Lake Urmia, 
and south and north between Transcaucasia and Hamadan. The 
fortress there had thick walls of sun-dried brick. Among the 
remains of arms and furniture found within it was a collection 
of gold objects, placed with some others in a bronze coffin. The 
coffin is decorated in Assyrian style with a frieze of men led in 
procession, who may be captured Medes. The treasure included 
the following objects: an elaborate gold pectoral ornament, a 
magnificent gold bracelet adorned with lions* heads, a dagger- pi 30 
sheath of gold, a gold torque adorned with animal heads in 
strong relief, fragments of gold plaques for covering chests or pi 24 
caskets, hollow gold heads of lions and bird-headed monsters, 
a forehead-band of gold with enamelled roses, a gold vase with 
palmettes, a gold girdle and earrings, ivory plaques from furni¬ 
ture and ivory panels from a casket, and some silver ornaments 
for harness and for a chariot. 

Peculiarly interesting is the variety of styles not merely distrib¬ 
uted among several objects but sometimes combined in one. 

The pectoral has figures of at least three styles and possibly more pi 27 
in its two symmetrical registers. In the upper register the central 
Tree of Life is a Mesopotamian symbol. The ibexes rearing 
up on either side are of a type well known in prehistoric Iran; the 
human-headed winged sphinx is originally Egyptian and wears a 
north Syrian kind of apron on its forelegs; the winged bull with 
the head of a bearded man is pure Assyrian. The lion-griffin 
crouching behind him is Assyrian with Iranian influence, and / 7 
the little figures of a lion cub and a hare at the end are in Scythian S 
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Right: detail from the right-hand end of the Zhviye pectoral (pi. 2j). 


style. In the lower register the Tree of Life again occupies the 
centre. The winged bull approaching with averted head is 
Assyrian, like the winged man who follows. The eagle-griffin 
is Assyrian, but wears the north Syrian apron; the ram is Iranian, 
but wears the same apron. The winged sphinx is Egypto-Syrian, 
and the quadruped and the hare at the outer edge have a Scythian 
appearance. The same types of monster appear on some of the 
pi i plaques. A repetitive design in gold plate encloses Scythian 
stags with drawn-up legs, alternating with Iranian ibexes in the 
same posture, in frames of conventionalized branches spreading 
pi 29 outward from lions’ heads of Iranian type. 

Dating of the objects has varied from the 9th to the 7th 
century BC, and they need not all be of the same date; dating of 
the burial is now late in the 7th century. According to one 
suggestion the treasure was collected and partly made for the 
Scythian chief Bartatua, the Protothyes of Herodotus, at the 
time when he ruled Mannai and was courted by Esarhaddon, and 
was buried a generation later after the Scythian power had fallen. 
More prosaically it has been called the collection of an Assyrian 
governor. At any rate it mirrors the extreme variety of influences 
flooding into this region at a time of violent change. 

A Great Power: the Kingdom of Urartu 

We come finally to the kingdom of Urartu, one of the great 
powers of the Near East in the early centuries of the 1st millen¬ 
nium. Naturally its remains are much more abundant, elaborate 
and widespread than those of Luristan and Mannai, and Assyrian 
and native sources- for its history much fuller. As a remnant 
of the wider Hurrian world of the 2nd millennium it has its 
peculiar interest, but it is no less famous for its resistance to 
Assyria and for its sufferings at the hands of the northern in¬ 
vaders who passed through its territory. 

The general region of Armenia appears commonly in earlier 
Assyrian records under the name Nairi, though even in the 2nd 
millennium there is mention of Uruatri, an earlier form of the 
familiar Urartu, which appears in the Old Testament as Ararat. 
This territory had been known to the Hittites, but was never part 
of their empire, nor was it overrun by the Phrygian invaders when 
they first destroyed the Hittite power in Anatolia. So far as 
is known, it was still inhabited by the same Hurrian population 
during our period. No native name is known for the entire region. 
The core of Urartu consisted of the territory called Biaina on the 
shores of Lake Van, separated by mountains from Assyria and 
Iran, but more exposed to the north, where there are large plains 
between the ranges. 

The beginning of the state of Urartu, which brought the small 
principalities of Nairi under its rule, is recorded in the middle of 
the 9th century by Shalmaneser III of Assyria, who spent much 
effort in attempts to crush it. The founder is called by the Assyr¬ 
ians Arame. He is the historical original of the great king Aram, 
still remembered even in Christian Armenian tradition, who 
was said to have defeated theMedes and the Assyrians and founded 
an empire. Shalmaneser on accession took from Arame his city 
of Sugunia in the south near the upper Zab, and advanced to 
Lake Van. Two years later he attacked the capital Arzashkun, 
perhaps to be identified with Mollakent near Liz, north of the 



Compare this lion cub with the Scythian lion (left) from the Kuban. (/, 8) 


lake. Arame fled to the mountains, Arzashkun and other cities 
were plundered, and the Assyrians claimed to have subdued the 
entire country. The plundering army and its booty and prisoners 
are represented on the famous bronze gates of Balawat. 

No further Assyrian operations are mentioned for more than 
twenty-five years from 857 BC. During this time the Urartians 
adopted Assyrian cuneiform and at first also the Assyrian tongue 
for the royal inscriptions. Later they used the same script to 
write their own language, and there are some bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Arame’s successor was Sarduri I (832-825) who transferred 
the capital to the historic site of Tushpa, the modern Van. This 
was the origin of the town of Van, still sometimes called Tosp 
or Vantosp in Armenian sources. Tushpa also gave the lake its 
Greek name of Thospitis. Van lies by the lake at the foot of the 
height Van Kale, which was rightly thought to be a more defen¬ 
sible site for the royal citadel than Arzashkun. But even this was 
later abandoned by Rusa I for the heights of Toprak Kale, five 
kilometres further from the lake. Territories lying southward 
toward Assyria were added and control established over the 
kingdom of Malatya, under Ispuini (824-805) who reigned for 
a time (815-805) jointly with his son Menuas. Under Menuas as 
sole king (804-790) a beginning was made with northern con¬ 
quests, as well as with interference in Mannai. This was continued 
under Argishti I (789-766) and Sarduri II (765-733) until the 
Urartian empire included wide regions north of Mount Ararat, 
extending into the land of the Qulha, the Colchians of Greek 
writers, into the country round Lake Sevan and into the upper 
basin of the Aras. On the west the boundary remains uncertain, 
though for a time under Argishti II (713-679) it lay in Erzincan, 
where the important site of Altintepe has yielded Urartian metal¬ 
work. The Urartian annals, though much less full than the Assyr¬ 
ian, describe in the same manner continual campaigns, frequent 
massacres and devastations, and the deportations of large num¬ 
bers of captives with their cattle and other possessions to the 
central region of Biaina. 

There is the same difficulty as with the Assyrian annals in 
distinguishing new conquests from the crushing of rebellion in 
conquered territory, or from mere raiding. Most of the country 
concerned is extremely mountainous, so that these operations 
demanded great skill and perseverance, and such feats of engineer¬ 
ing as the making of military roads, in which the Urartians 
were as well practised as the Hittites, who first did so, or as their 
own contemporaries the Assyrians. In the north their harrying 
and cattle-lifting campaigns may have made enemies of the first 
Scythians who reached Transcaucasia. In their eastern campaigns 
they are likely to have pressed upon the Medes in regions further 
north than the Assyrians did in the same period. 

The number of small districts claimed as provinces in the 
Urartian annals is surprisingly large. Urartu proper apparently 
had eight provinces between Lake Urmia and Lake Van. Seven 
more bordered on Assyria and were Urartian in culture and sym¬ 
pathies. The conquered territories were much more numerous; 
they have been estimated at one hundred and two, most of them 
in the north, though some were on the upper Tigris. Urartian 
influence extended even further than the lands between Trans- 
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caucasia and Assyria; it reached the Caspian in the north-east, 
and was felt at the time of greatest expansion under Menuas, 
Argishti I and Sarduri II through Syria as far as the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and by trade and diplomacy in Anatolia. Under these 
kings it may have seemed that the old dominion of the Hurrians 
would be restored even south of the highlands, among peoples 
who contained many Hurrian descendants. 

The details of administration are very slighdy indicated by 
native and Assyrian sources, supplemented a little by the evidence 
of archaeology. The empire seems at first to have been of the 
same pattern as the Hittite or the early Assyrian, having a combi¬ 
nation of royal and feudal elements. The true provinces, metro¬ 
politan and other, came to be governed by prefects, with sub¬ 
prefects and other officers under them, who commanded troops 
of their own. The prefects would thus have exercised both civil 
and military powers. They were no doubt members of the nobi¬ 
lity, but they governed as royal officers appointed by the king. 
There is reason to believe that there were other nobles who were 
not royal officers, but had their own estates and were no doubt 
required to provide troops. These would be feudal grandees by 
hereditary right. There were also the numerous members of the 
royal family, who cannot all have held administrative office. The 
developed system of prefects was no doubt modelled on the later 
Assyrian system. 

Cities and Rock-built Citadels 

Outside Urartu proper, conquered territories were often governed 
at first by their own kings as subject rulers paying tribute to the 
Urartian King of Kings, and then, when these proved unsuitable, 
by royal governors in the Assyrian manner. Tribute was also 
paid by some dependent kings who were not so much vassals as 
allies, particularly against Assyria. There was a set policy of 
building Urartian towns in the conquered provinces, partly emp¬ 
tied as they were by deportations. These towns, and the many 
fortresses at strategic points, were occupied by soldiers and 
officials with their families, but whether there was regular colo¬ 
nization with Urartian settlers is not certain. The fortresses or 
fortified citadels were built in positions of natural strength, such 
as a spur of a hill with precipitous cliffs, and some have traces of 
towns outside the walls. The typical fortification consisted of 
massive blocks of basalt or more rarely of limestone, laid without 
mortar in courses from half to one metre deep to a thickness of 
three or four metres, surmounted by courses of brick to a total 
height of some twelve metres. The walls were buttressed for their 
pi 49 entire height and, as appears from bronze models, battlemented 
too. In the Van region alone more than forty such sites have been 
discovered, and they would have been more numerous in exposed 
provinces. 

Sargon’s account of cities taken and laid waste on his eighth 
campaign does much to clothe these remains with life. The for¬ 
tress of Ushkaia, for instance, on the border of Mannai and 
Urartu, barred his way into the province of Zaranda. It stood on 
the flank of Mount Mallu ‘the cypress mountain* with walls 
eight cubits thick, watching over the land of Subi, where Rusa 
bred countless horses for his cavalry. The city of Ulhu at the foot 
of Mount Kishpal had a great canal ‘flowing like the Euphrates’, 
from which channels drew off water to irrigate an orchard. There 
were fruit trees and vines, high plane trees ‘which cast wide 
shadows’, sown lands and pastures, and stamping grounds for 
horses and cattle. By the river was a palace roofed with cypress 
beams. The city of Mutsatsir, ruled by the vassal king Urzana, 
pi 34 and known to the Urartians as Siwini, the city of the sun-god, 
contained a temple of Haldi, the national god of Urartu, as well 
as the king’s palace. Sargon despoiled it of enormous wealth in 
precious metals, objects of gold and silver, vessels and ceremonial 
shields and weapons, inlaid furniture, rich garments and textiles, 
ivories and statues of gods and kings. The plundering is shown 
in a bas-relief from Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad. 

The successive royal citadels on Van Kale and Toprak Kale 
and the towns below them were perhaps the greatest examples 
of Urartian building and engineering. At Van Kale Sarduri I built 
a great wall and keep, with at least the lower courses made of 
stone slabs weighing several tons each, to control access to the 
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Reconstruction of a relief from Adilceva% on Lake Van , perhaps showing 
the Urartian god Haldi. The spearhead finials , symbol of this god , can 
also be seen on the temple in pi. 34 (9) 


north-west corner of the rock, where it was not precipitous. The pi 36 
slabs must have been brought by raft across the lake. Menuas 
built the great canal that still runs from an abundant mountain 
spring through the valley of Hayothdzor for at least fifty kilo¬ 
metres, to irrigate the gardens of the town of Van before entering 
the lake. Its dykes, and the stone aqueduct that carries the water 
over the river Khoshab, still remain, but the ancient town of 
Tushpa is covered by the modem Van. Menuas and Argishti be¬ 
tween them hollowed out three great chambers of uncertain use, 
complete with tunnels and stairways for access, in the south face 
of Van Kale, which still bears their cuneiform inscriptions. The pi 3 5 
canal, now called Shamiram-su, and the works and inscriptions 
on the citadel were credited later in Armenian legend to the 
masterful Queen Semiramis of Assyria. She invaded Armenia for 
love of its king, Ara the Beautiful, who had rejected her advances, 
and after he died in the fighting, spent much time there in building, 
landscape gardening and debauchery, to console herself. 

Rusa I moved the citadel to Toprak Kale, further east on a pi 37 
southern spur of Zimzim Dagh. He built a new town at its foot, 
which for a time appears to have been called Rusahina. Since this 
could not be served with water by Menuas’ canal, he collected 
the waters of a spring on the mountain to the south of the town 
in the artificial lake Rusa sue 3 ‘Rusa’s lake’, now called Keshish- 
Gol, and led down the waters in another canal. The citadel on 
Toprak Kale was excavated at various times before the days of 
modern archaeology, and no plan was ever made of its walls and 
buildings. It yielded a very various collection of metal work, 
remains of furniture and statuary, ivories and polished red pottery, 
as well as older types of grey ware. The chief building known 
was the temple of Haldi, looking down from the west side of the 
rock on a foundation 13.50 metres square. Inscriptions on bronze 
shields from the site make it probable that the temple was finished 
in its final form by Rusa III, the last king. On the west side of 
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the citadel were also a wall and a repository of human and animal 
bones. Some distance to the east were remains of magazines 
containing vast jars of 500 and 600 litres capacity, and a rock- 
hewn chamber. The centre of the citadel was apparently an open 
space, but various buildings occupied the slopes, some of them 
surely outside the walls. 

The Burning of Teshebani 

The only scientific excavation of any Urartian city was carried 
out in recent years by the Russians at Karmir Blur near Erivan on 
the river Zanga in Soviet Armenia. This was shown by an in¬ 
scription on a bronze bolt among the finds to have been the site 
of Teshebani, the centre of government for Urartian Transcau¬ 
casia, where a viceroy or governor held court, and where large 
stores of tribute in kind were kept, and provisions for the 
garrison. There appear to be two distinguishable periods of 
occupation, an earlier, marked by objects bearing the name of 
Menuas the conqueror, and a later in which Rusa II was most 
active. Late in the 7th century, perhaps about 625 BC, Teshebani 
was destroyed by the Scythians, as is shown by the remains. 

The mound on its northern side overlooks the Zanga, which 
flows at the bottom of a steep slope. The domestic wing and 
storehouses of the citadel were flanked on the north by a series of 
towers arranged in indented fashion facing the river, while on the 
south an inner line of such towers bordered on a huge courtyard. 
The courtyard was entered by two gates, and enclosed the houses 
of the richer inhabitants. On the south side were the residences 
of officials. The whole building covered 1600 square metres and 
had at least 120 rooms. Its walls had bases made of huge un¬ 
worked stones, surmounted by courses of sun-dried bricks con¬ 
taining chopped straw, and must once have been ten metres high. 
The roof had been flat and made of beams of poplar, oak and 
beech, overlaid with twigs, rushes, or reeds, and then by beaten 
earth. Windows had been made in the walls near the roof, and 
there were also remains of light-wells. The inner rooms had been 
plastered with clay and showed remains of mural painting. The 
central part was two storeys high, and in some places there was 
a cornice with crenellations. Small huts and houses, obviously 
improvised, showed how towards the end the population had 
crowded in from the countryside. 

In various rooms there was ample provision of food and drink. 
In one was a deposit of 550 bushels of wheat, 9-12 ins. thick 
and containing the remains of insects and weevils. There were 
also remains of barley, millet and sesame, in prepared trenches 
or in vessels. In one room was a great trough cut in a block of 
tufa, from which stone pipes ran out of the fortress. This had 
been used for softening the sesame before it was dried and pound¬ 
ed in stone mortars, which were also found; an indication that 



sesame oil was regularly made. In another room was a deep vat 
from which a gutter ran out, and above it a stone funnel, while 
near by were a long-handled shovel of iron, and a clay pot con¬ 
taining a filter of straw and twigs over a hole in its bottom. This 
was evidently an apparatus for brewing barley beer. Two great 
storerooms contained 15 2 vast jars which would have held pi 47 
160,000 litres of wine. All vessels were marked in cuneiform or 
hieroglyphs with their capacity in akarki (240 litres) and terusi 
(about 24 litres). There were also remains of textiles, some thick 
woollen fabrics and others of plant fibres. The pottery included 
polished red ware, as at Toprak Kale, as well as cruder black or 
grey ware. 

Teshebani seems to have been in decline before it was des¬ 
troyed, to judge by broken vessels and remains of wasps’ nests 
and sm’all rodents. The final destruction was by fire. Charred rem¬ 
nants of collapsed roof beams covered much of the floor space 
and red dust from bricks was very common. Lying on top of the 
roof beams were found skeletons and even soft parts, preserved 
in the ashes, of horses, asses and cattle, which must have been on 
the roofs for lack of room, and have crashed down with the 
blazing timbers. Some of their stomachs contained grass and 
other vegetable matter, whose stage of growth indicated that the 
disaster occurred in August. There were Scythian trilobar arrow¬ 
heads lying blunted, or sticking in the wall by the postern gate 
at the west end of the river-wall, which shows that the Scythians 
must have mastered the lower town to reach the fortress. Scythian pi 48 
horse-trappings and other objects inside the fortress showed 
that there were some Scythians among the defenders. Relations 
with the Scythians must have been very close at the time. 

The Art of Urartu 

From these sites and others enough material has now been gathered 
to give a fair sample of Urartian art. Of foreign influences the 
Assyrian is very obvious during the 8th century. The helmets and pi 44 
shields and quiver of bronze belonging to Argishti I and Sarduri II, 4 5 
which were discovered at Karmir Blur,and were evidently kept there 
as symbols of royal authority, are of Assyrian type. Their deco¬ 
rations of charioteers and horses, and of winged genii and other 
figures ritually tending the Tree of Life, are scarcely conceivable 
without Assyrian originals. But something distinctive appears 
in the facial type of the figures with their sharp, jutting noses. 

The remarkable curving snakes on the helmets, with their pecu¬ 
liar heads, are not Assyrian. The figures of lions and bulls in 
Urartian art are generally less ferocious and longer-legged. This 
divergence grows more marked after the 8 th century. 

In the 7th century the finds from Toprak Kale show the in¬ 
fluence of late Assyrian art in their animal and human figures, /12 
but the lions and bulls on the bronze shields have longer legs. 



Plan of the city and fortress of Karmir Blur. The tinted area shorn the 
fortress itself part of which is also shown in the detailed plan (right). 
The steep slope down to the river is commanded by a series of towers , and 
similar towers also face the other way towards the central courtyard. 
(10, 11) 








The vanished cultures of Luristan y Mannai and Urartu 



Bronze figure of a so-called eunuch , a royal attendant from Toprak Kale , 
3J.J cm. high. This may have been a free-standing figure or possibly part 
of the ornamentation of a throne or bed. (12) 

curling extremities, a different convention for showing muscle, 
and a curious appearance of stalking on tip-toe, all of them 
features that are foreign to Assyria. The bony, arched nose 
pi 42 distinctive of the aristocracy in Urartu is shown on a gold medal- 
43 lion and on a silver pectoral ornament from Toprak Kale, both 
representing a seated goddess approached by a woman votary; 
it appears on the many metal attachments in the form of human 
heads and shoulders which are found on Urartian bronze caul¬ 
drons ; and most notably on a relief from Adilcevaz which is taken 
to represent the god Haldi himself, standing on the back and 
f 9 head of a bull in the manner of Anatolian and Assyrian gods, 
pi 50 Some features of Urartian art, such as the protomes of lions 
-5 2 and griffins, which distinguish it from Assyrian, are often thought 
to be derived from the late Hittite or Aramaean kingdoms. Since 
the Hurrians had been so powerful in these borderlands of Syria 
and Anatolia, it has been suggested that this is their tradition, 
carried northward into Urartu by craftsmen who left them to 
escape the Assyrian attack. 

The influence of Urartian art, at least in metal work, has been 
pi 53 definitely traced in Phrygia and claimed much further afield in 
Greece at Delphi and Corinth, and even in Etruria. Some of the 
metal objects found in these places may even be Urartian exports. 
The routes by which Urartian influence or exports could have 
reached the west are various: Syria and the Phoenician ports. 


Central Anatolia and Lydia, and the Pontic sea-route leading to 
the Bosporus and the Aegean, have all been suggested with good 
reason. 

The Decline: a Forgotten People 

From the point where we left the narrative at the height of Urart¬ 
ian power the rest of the kingdom’s history can be briefly 
told. The expansion under Sarduri II was rudely and decisively 
checked by Tiglath-Pileser HI of Assyria, who drove the Urart¬ 
ians out of Syria in 743 BC, and chased Sarduri at the peril of his 
life across the Euphrates. In 735 Tiglath-Pileser besieged Sarduri 
in the citadel of Van Kale, but failed to take it. Urartian power 
was destroyed in the lowlands. The attack was continued against 
Rusa I (732-714) by Sargon II who, as we saw, detached Mannai 
from Urartian allegiance, and made destructive raids through 
Urartu itself. In reply Rusa brought Phrygia and Tabal in South 
Anatolia into a loose alliance against Assyria, but his power was 
weakened by the invasion of the Cimmerians from beyond the 
Caucasus. Rusa was severely defeated by them and committed 
suicide. They overran much of Urartu, and after they had passed 
through it they threatened Assyria along its entire northern fron¬ 
tier. They were checked by the Assyrians under Esarhaddon, 
and moved off in two directions, some into the Zagros as far as 
Luristan, but the main body westward to destroy the Phrygian 
kingdom and to devastate Lydia and many Greek cities of Asia 
Minor. 

Argishti II (713-679) maintained the central area, Biaina, intact', 
along with some of the nearest provinces. Rusa II (678-654) kept 
some Cimmerians as mercenaries, no doubt for use against the 
Assyrians, and had some fighting on his western frontier with the 
Phrygians before their power fell to the Cimmerians. Neither 
under Sennacherib, son of Sargon, nor under his son Esarhaddon, 
did the Assyrians make any move against Urartu. But by Esar- 
haddon’s time an even more dangerous enemy had crossed the 
Caucasus, the Scythians, who had driven the Cimmerians off the 
South Russian steppe and now followed them into Western Asia. 

The main horde of Scythians arrived by the Derbent route 
along the shore of the Caspian and established itself in Mannai 
and Media, at the same time overrunning Urartu and doing such 
damage as is known from Karmir Blur. The Urartian state never 
fully recovered from this invasion. It lingered on from Sarduri III 
(654-625) to Rusa III (605-585), who still left inscriptions as far 
north as Armavir. It thus lasted through the reigns of Assurbani- 
pal and his short-lived successors, to survive Assyria. It is men¬ 
tioned in this period by Babylonian sources and by the Hebrew 
prophet Jeremiah. The end of Urartu is generally dated about 585, 
when the Medes, who now faced it on its Iranian and Assyrian 
frontiers alike, closed in and destroyed Tushpa. Though this is 
not mentioned in any historical source, the fall of Urartu is pre¬ 
supposed in the Median advance to the river Halys in Cappadocia 
to fight Alyattes the Lydian at that time. 

Simultaneous or nearly so with the Median conquest must have 
been the Armenian immigration, probably from Cappadocia, 
which brought into the old country of Urartu an Indo-European 
language, not Iranian, but of the Thracian group. The confused 
state of the country is shown by a passage in Xenophon’s roman¬ 
tic biography of Cyrus the Great, which may not be true of Cyrus 
but may be true of the Medes. Cyrus is said to have reduced the 
king of the Armenians, who had rebelled against Cyaxares of 
Media, and then to have helped him in a war against the plunder¬ 
ing Chaldaeans of the mountains, restoring peace and regulating 
the use of land by the two peoples. The Chaldaeans are likely to 
be the Urartian worshippers of Haldi, now driven into the moun¬ 
tains by the Armenians, who had taken the best land. Under 
Persian rule the Urartians must still have maintained something 
of their identity, for Darius in his struggle for the throne had to 
subdue an Armenian pretender who raised his standard in Baby¬ 
lon and called himself Arakha son of Halditi. The two names 
contain those of the Urartian gods Ara and, once more, Haldi. In 
Herodotus the obscure Alarodians of this region are probably 
the Urartians, who continued to serve in the Persian armies. 
Thenceforward memory of this energetic people was lost, except 
in some Armenian legends, until the days of modern archaeology. 


























Middle East, but each has also its own unique characteristics. 
Of the Luristanians nothing certain is known, but they may be 
of the same stock as the Kassites and Hurrians from Armenia 
and the Caucasus, and they were certainly involved with those 
other invaders from the steppes, the Cimmerians and Scythians. 
Like these, they used the horse in war; elaborately worked bits 
and cheekpieces are frequent finds in their graves. 

A variety of styles influenced the art of these highlanders, 
several sometimes combining in one piece, as in this Mannaean 
gold plaque from Ziwiye. The human-headed winged bull 
is pure Assyrian, the lion-griffin (top left) Assyrian too, but with 
Iranian influence. The Tree of Life (right-hand edge) is a Meso¬ 
potamian symbol, and the prancing ibex is partly Scythian, (i) 
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In the rugged highland 

that rises steeply to the east and north of Mesopotamia, country 
and climate both contrast strongly with the hot, fertile plains of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valleys. The climate is cooler, the 
cultivable areas smaller; the people, fewer in numbers but hardier, 
were frequent raiders of the Mesopotamian lowlands from the 
2nd millennium BC to the time, about the middle of the sixth 
century BC, when they became lost to sight in the history of the 
Persian Empire. Three of these mountain groups in particular are 
described here—the peoples of Luristan, Mannai and Urartu. Of 
the last two we know a little from Assyrian records, but Luristan 
is known only as the home of the makers of strange decorative 
bronzework, found by tribesmen in ancient graves which have 
never been scientifically excavated. All three of these cultures 
have points in common with other contemporary cultures of the 
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The ornamental bronzes of Luristan are unique in their strange 
mingling of human and animal motifs. Complete figures appear 
on the faces or backs of axe-blades (above), or on the socket or 
the strange finger-like decoration at the back of the socket. 
Sometimes blades are modelled in such a way as to appear to be 
coming out of an animal’s mouth. In some, the cutting edges are 
set at an angle, even at right angles, to the haft; these would have 
been quite unpractical as weapons or tools and must have had 
some ceremonial use. (2) 




The decoration of horses’ bits is one of the most elaborate and 
typical forms of Luristanian bronzework. Linked bits with fairly 
simply figured vertical side-bars (above) resemble others often 
found outside Luristan. More peculiar are those with a rigid 
mouth-bar and intricately worked cheekplates. The latter may 
be simple animal figures (left); or animals with wings or human 
heads (opposite); or they may be compositions, in a square or 
oblong frame. At the foot of the opposite page is one which uses 
the sweeping curve of rams’ horns to form an attractive design. 
Another example (this page) shows a hero or a god mastering 
two heraldic beasts, which may be a native artist’s variation on 
the Babylonian theme of the hero Gilgamish. (3-7) 
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◄ Even on pins the same strange motifs are found (left), with 
animal heads, simple at first, soon elaborated out of all recogni¬ 
tion. (8) 


The ‘Gilgamish’ hero appears again in bronze finials (below), 
sometimes with a second face at the navel and extra heads 
springing, in the Scythian manner, from the beasts’ hindquarters. 
Or the hero may dwindle and vanish altogether. Bearded gods 
decorate these finials, too, and charming little fertility goddesses 
clasping their breasts (right). (9-12) 
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Bronze vessels with long beaked spouts, some with lively animal 
handles, have been found in Luristanian graves. That these are 
widespread Iranian types is shown by comparison with the 9th- 
century BC pottery vessel below, from Siyalk. (13, 14) 


A most impressive piece of Luristan metalwork is this bronze 
ewer, uncharacteristic in the simplicity of its line. A succession of 
rib mouldings round the body adds strength and dignity. It 
may have been a cult vessel. (15) 



The round face of the sun-god 

Mithra figures on many large disk¬ 
headed pins, probably of a votive na¬ 
ture, that are often found in Luristan 
graves. In the example above, fantas¬ 
tic animals gallop after each other 
round the central face, and among 
them a strange creature, apparently 
human but with a tail, squats on his 
haunches. (16) 


The central boss of a shield also 
bears the face which may represent 
Mithra. On either side can be seen a 
rampant lion, representing the ani¬ 
mal attribute of the god, and under¬ 
neath is a bull, his sacrificial victim. 
( 17 ) 
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Tantalizing glimpses 

of the religious life of Luristan are 
given by the figures on plaques and 
quiver-plates, but interpretation is 
highly conjectural. The three bronze 
quiver-plates below can be roughly 
dated (1. to r.) to i2th-nth century 
BC, 8th~7th century, and c. 1000 BC. 





In the ruined temple of Surkh-i-Dum many straight-sided 
plaques were found, like the three above, which may have been 
belt or quiver plaques. For the most part they show none of the 
obsession with horses that is so prominent among the bronzes 
from Luristan graves; instead, in light repousse, they show 
religious scenes which, if they could be interpreted with certainty, 
would tell us much about the Luristanians and their interaction 
with the peoples around them. The Tree of Life on the left is a 
Mesopotamian symbol. In the centre Mithra and his lions are 
again among the figures. The right-hand plate has been inter¬ 
preted as a hierarchy of Indie deities. In the topmost of the three 
registers containing human figures are Varuna with his sacred ox, 
and Mithra, the twin rulers of the universe; below these, Indra 
the storm-god with the Maruts, his attendants, in the form of 


Hons; below these again the Nasatya twins render medical service 
to an aged being whom they are perhaps rejuvenating. In other 
plates, Magian priests appear, with their sacred wands of tamarisk, 
and, as we shall see (pi. 23), the Zoroastrian gods Ahura Mazda 
and Ahriman. Whatever the true interpretation of these strange 
figures may be, they seem to belong to the Aryan refigion intro¬ 
duced by the Iranian Medes and Persians, if not to the earlier 
religion of the Kassite nobility with the influences absorbed from 
their long domination over the Babylonians. Perhaps these two 
kindred stocks, and their religions, overlapped for a time in Luri¬ 
stan. However that may be, the absence of the horse motifs in 
the Surkh-i-Dum bronzes indicates that their makers were settled 
cultivators, though of the same race as the nomad horse-breeders 
farther north. (18-20) 
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A small bronze deity from Pusht-i-Kuh, in south-west Luris- 
tan, dated to c. 1000 BC, is a silent witness to troubled times. 
Across his skirt a much later (c. 600 BC) neo-Babylonian cunei¬ 
form inscription tells how this statuette (a local god) was plun¬ 
dered from its temple and later restored. The style of the figure is 
entirely native, particularly in the face. (21) 



Imports from Mesopotamia are sometimes found among the 
Luristanian bronzes. This bronze bowl, much earlier in date than 
the bits and other Luristan bronzes, is inscribed with the name 
of King Shargalisharri of Akkad (2233-2208 BC), and may have 
been a present to a native chieftain. (22) 


Undoubted evidence of old Iranian religion is seen in this silver 
plaque from Luristan. In the centre is Zurvan, the hermaphrodite 
god of infinite time (note the female face below the bearded male 
face). From either shoulder emerge the twins Ahura Mazda, Lord 
of Wisdom, and Ahriman, spirit of darkness and evil. Zurvan 
was also the embodiment of the three ages of man, and here we 
see rows of figures representing adolescence (seated, left), ma¬ 
turity (standing, left), and old age, presenting the sacred barsom 
as symbol of authority to the newborn twins. The opposition of 
Ahura Mazda and Ahriman, and this myth of their birth, are 
certainly characteristic of Zoroastrianism, but this plaque sug¬ 
gests that they are older too. (23) 
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Between the hammer and the anvil, 

a buffer state attacked alternately by Assyria and Urartu, Mannai 
had a troubled history. The Mannaeans inhabited the fertile plains 
and valleys south of Lake Urmia, and throughout our period the 
Assyrians and Urartians fought over them. Sargon II of Assyria 
has left a full account of his campaign of 714 BC which he fought 
to assert his power in Mannai, when, as he says, the cities he 
destroyed were ‘countless as the stars of heaven’. By the time of 
Sargon’s grandson Esarhaddon, the Mannaeans were a danger to 
Assyria once more, and the nomad Scythians from the northern 
steppes also made their first appearance in the Assyrian chronicles 
—some on the side of Mannai, and others, under their chief 
Bartatua, as allies of Assyria. When the Medes swept in from the 
east in 616 BC, Mannai was allied to Assyria once more, and 


the Assyrians and Mannaeans went down to extinction together. 

With no certainly native inscriptions of their own, the Man¬ 
naeans live only in Assyrian records of conquest, and in the 
magnificent finds of Ziwiye and Hasanlu. 

A rich treasure of gold was found, packed in a bronze coffin, 
at Ziwiye in Kurdistan, on the southern edge of the Mannai 
country. One theory is that this treasure, which shows a wide 
variety of styles, belonged to the Scythian chief Bartatua, and was 
buried with him. The gold plaque above shows two Assyrian 
winged lions, their heads curiously merged into one, under a 
Tree of Life. (24) 
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The golden bowl of Hasanlu, a solid 
gold vessel of great value, was found 
in eerie circumstances in the burnt 
ruins of a fortress that must have 
been sacked by the Urartians. Togeth¬ 
er with the skeletons of three men, 
it was found crushed under the debris 
of a collapsed upper floor; whether 
the men were looting, or rescuing a 
precious object, one can only guess. 
On the upper register (above) a pro¬ 
cession of deities in light chariots is 
led by what seems to be a weather 
god, drawn by a bull from whose 
mouth comes a stream of water. This 
recalls the weather gods of Syria, 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia after 
2000 BC. In the lower register a hero 
with mailed boxing gloves fights a 
fearsome monster whose fish tail ends 
in three snarling dogs’ heads. On the 
reverse (left) are a god with horned 
head-dress in the Mesopotamian style, 
and a goddess riding an eagle. 
Everything indicates that this is a 
piece of local art, made under Hur- 
rian influence a considerable time 
before the fall of Hasanlu. (25, 26) 
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An elaborate gold pectoral from the Ziwiye treasure (above) 
shows Egyptian and Assyrian mythological figures, Scythian 
animals and a Mesopotamian Tree of Life all combined in one 
object. (27) 


A ram’s head in gold, astonishingly life-like in spite of its 
sophisticated stylization, forms a drinking-cup or a rhyton—an 
Iranian theme enriched by Mannaean craftsmanship. It was found 
at Ghaflantou near Ziwiye. (28) 









Crouching Scythian stags alternate 
with Iranian ibexes in the same posi¬ 
tion, on this gold plaque from Ziwiye 
(above). The repetitive design is en¬ 
closed in conventionalized branches 
spreading from lions’ heads of Iranian 
type. The piece might have been de¬ 
signed as an exercise in the mingling 
of two styles. (29) 


One of the finest pieces of craftsman¬ 
ship among the Ziwiye treasure, this 
magnificent gold bracelet dates to the 
7th century BC. One of the lion-head 
terminals is detachable, to make the 
bracelet easier to put on and take off. 
The teeth and tongues were separately 
made. (30) 









A rich royal burial has recently been 
uncovered at Marlik, just south of the 
Caspian Sea and a little way east of the 
Mannaean country. The Marlik finds, 
which date from the early first mil¬ 
lennium BC, belong to a culture 
which shows affinities with Mannai. 
The gold vase (left) has two reg¬ 
isters of graceful, long-legged uni¬ 
corns prancing round in opposite di¬ 
rections. The unicorns may be model¬ 
led not on horses but on the wild ass 
or onager of Iran, since their tails are 
not like horses’ tails and their ears are 
too large for horses’. The tuft-like 
ornaments on back and legs may re¬ 
present wings, which would suit heav¬ 
enly creatures. The same tufts and 
the same form of tail appear on 
fully winged horses (or onagers) in 
some Luristanian cheekpieces. The 
rosettes in the background have some 
religious significance, to judge by 
others found in mythological scenes 
on the plaques from Surkh-i-Dum. 
The high relief of this vase is develop¬ 
ed further in the gold vase below (left), 
where the heads of the winged bulls, 
worked in one with the body of the 
vase, stand out a full two centimetres 
from the surface. This vase in turn 
recalls a bowl (below) from Kalar 
Dasht near the Caspian Sea, on which 
three lions, similarly vigorous in 
style, are not worked in relief but 
made separately and riveted on. All 
three objects on this page are roughly 
contemporary with the Hasanlu and 
Ziwiye finds, and the lively, stylized 
animal figures may well have influ¬ 
enced the bronzesmiths of Luristan. 
( 31 - 33 ) 







One of the great powers 

of the Near East in the early ist millennium BC was the Kingdom 
of Urartu, centred round the shores of Lake Van. The Urartians, 
remnants of the wider Hurrian world of the second millennium, 
first appear as a unified state in the middle of the 9th century BC, 
when Shalmaneser III made great efforts to crush it. From both 
Urartian and Assyrian records much of the stormy history of 
Urartu can be pieced together, though there is some difficulty in 
distinguishing between new conquests and the defeat of rebellions 
in already conquered territory. The Urartians were road-builders 
and engineers of great skill; to hold down their subject peoples 
they built military roads and constructed massive fortresses at 
strategic spots. At the period of its greatest extent, the power of 
Urartu was felt from the Caspian to the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean; in the east they were in conflict with the Medes, and in 
the north they may have encountered the first Scythians to come 
down into Transcaucasia. By the 7th century BC, in the time of 
Esarhaddon of Assyria, the Scythian flood began in earnest. The 
great Urartian fortress of Karmir Blur was destroyed by these 
invaders from the steppes, a blow from which Urartu never fully 
recovered. The kingdom lingered on, in a reduced state, and 
actually outlasted Assyria, until finally, about 585 BC, it fell to 
the Medes who had already annihilated Assyria. 

Enough examples of Urartian art have now been recovered 
from the well-known Armenian sites and, among other objects, 
from such places as Ziwiye and Scythian sites north of the Cau¬ 
casus, to show not only the influences that shaped it but also the 
influence that it exerted in its turn. In bronzework this may be 
traceable as far off as Greece and Etruria. 


Siwini, city of the sun-god, otherwise called Mutsatsir, con¬ 
tained a temple devoted to Haldi, the national god of Urartu. 
This reconstruction shows how the temple probably appeared 
when, newly built, it was adorned with statues and objects of gold 
and silver, ivory and bronze, in preparation for the crowning of 
the king, Urzana, a vassal of Urartu. In the background is the 
temple, with bronze shields hanging between the pillars and a 
tall, lance-shaped finial, symbol of the god Haldi, rising above 
the gable. By the temple steps the king watches from his chariot 
as the temple furnishings are brought in. Huge bronze cauldrons, 
piles of votive lances in bronze or gold, massive eagle-headed 
winged griffins, tall diademed statues in painted stone like the one 
shown here of the former king Argishti I—all these and many 
more would have been brought to beautify the temple for the 
king’s coronation. This we know from a bas-relief at Khorsabad, 
which records in detail the plundering of this temple by Sargon 
of Assyria. (34) 




The royal citadels at Van Kale (left) 
and Toprak Kale were tremendous 
examples of Urartian military engi¬ 
neering. In the hills above Lake Van, 
Sarduri I, king of Urartu (832-825 
BC), built a battlemented fortress 
both as a base for the control of his 
subject provinces and as a defence 
against the Assyrians. On the north¬ 
ern side (opposite) the rock face is 
precipitous and easily defensible. Lat¬ 
er, this site was abandoned by Rusa I 
for the heights of Toprak Kale (oppo¬ 
site, right), five kilometres farther 
from the lake. A rock-cut chamber, 
and vast storage jars of as much as 
130 gallons’ capacity, indicate that 
Toprak Kale was designed to with¬ 
stand a long siege. (35-37) 
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In remote mountain valleys 

south-west of the Caspian Sea, bordering on Mannai and Urartu 
but to a large extent cut off from contact with other cultures, pot¬ 
ters and bronzesmiths of the early ist millennium BC were pro¬ 
ducing work that shows some affinities with neighbouring lands. 
The Marlik culture we have already met (pis. 31, 32); Amlash, 
in the same region, is another such culture, dating to about the 
9th-8th centuries BC, and coming to light only in the last few 
years when some of its products, found by peasants, reached the 
antiquities market of Teheran. 



A bronze mace-head (above) from Amlash is decorated with 
three merging human faces. The jutting noses, which doubtless 
added to its lethal qualities, echo the facial characteristics seen on 
some Urartian pieces (see opposite). (38) 





From the royal burial at Marlik 

comes the silver cup above, with its 
linear and relief design showing a 
warrior grappling with two leopards, 
and also two fine pieces of pottery. 
The charming seated bear may have 
been some kind of jug; the mouth is 
extended to form a short spout. The 
animal figures in pottery from Marlik 
are very like those from Amlash. The 
triple vase, an elegant, sophisticated 
form, is in fine grey slip, now cream- 
coloured with age. (39-41) 
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The bony, arched nose of the Ur¬ 
artian aristocracy—so different from 
the typical Assyrian face—is clearly 
seen in the 7th-century BC gold me¬ 
dallion and silver pectoral above, 
which were found at Toprak Kale. 
Both of these show the same scene, a 
seated goddess approached by a fe¬ 
male worshipper. In the pectoral, the 
worshipper is bringing a sacrificial 
animal. (42, 43) 

Assyrian influence is stronger in the 

helmet and shield of bronze belong¬ 
ing to Argishti I of Urartu, which 
were found at Karmir Blur. The fig¬ 
ures ritually tending the Tree of Life 
are typically Assyrian, but the strange 
curving snakes are Urartian. The stalk¬ 
ing lions, too, on the shield are leav¬ 
ing the Assyrian tradition behind; 
they are longer-legged and less fero¬ 
cious, and quite un-Assyrian in their 
tip-toe stance and curving tails. 

( 44 , 45 ) 
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On the hill of Van Kale are also the ruins of a mediaeval fort. 
This sturdy archway, which was part of it, shows masonry taken 
from the Urartian citadel. (46) 

To withstand a siege of long duration Karmir Blur was provid¬ 
ed with storage facilities for its defenders and the citizens who 
gathered within its walls. Soviet archaeologists have found two 
great storerooms (one of which is shown below), containing 15 2 
huge storage jars, which would have held 3 50,000 gallons of wine 
or oil, or 4,400 bushels of corn. (47) 


An outpost of the Urartian empire was the fortress of Teshe- 
bani, now Karmir Blur near Erivan in Soviet Armenia. Here 
Russian archaeologists have carried out excavations which have 
provided a clear picture of this centre of imperial government, 
and of its destruction by the Scythian hordes about 625 BC. The 
reconstruction above, based on these finds, shows the scene as it 
must have been when the Scythians broke through a side gate 
into the citadel. Blazing arrows shot over the walls set fire to 
wooden-roofed buildings, and horses and cattle, herded on to the 
roofs for safety, crashed through to the floors with the burning 
rafters. Here, lying on top of the charred timber and amid the de¬ 
bris of collapsed walls, their bodies were found two and a half 
millennia later, some still partly preserved in the ashes. Trilobar 
Scythian arrowheads sticking in the walls of the lower town add a 
vivid touch to the grim picture this excavation presents. (48) 












The military architecture of the Urartians is strikingly illustra¬ 
ted by this bronze model of a fortress, found at Toprak Kale. In¬ 
formation can be gained from it about their treatment of doors, 
windows and battlements, such as seldom if ever emerges from 
actual excavations. These models were quite common; one is 
shown being carried in a procession bearing tribute for a king of 
Assyria. (49) 
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This bronze ritual cauldron, inscribed with Urartian cuneiform, 
was found at Altintcpe, 200 miles from Van towards the Black 
Sea. It is ornamented with bull’s-head protomes as handles. (50) 



Similar protomes are found as far afield as Italy. Of the two ex¬ 
amples above, the lower is a bull’s head from Toprak Kale, the 
upper, a griffin head on a cauldron from Praeneste, Etruria. (51,52) 



Human heads were also shown in the form of protomes, and 
the aristocratic Urartian nose appears in a number of these attach¬ 
ments from widely separated sites in Anatolia and the Mediter¬ 
ranean region. Of the four strikingly similar examples on the left, 
the uppermost is from Toprak Kale, the right-hand one from Gor- 
dium in Phrygia, the lowest one from Praeneste and the other 
from Olympia in Greece. Some of this spread may be due to the in¬ 
fluence of skilled Urartian metal-workers, some to direct exports 
for which access to the Mediterranean must have been possible. 
(5 3 ) 





